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or hastily, for its sole claim for recognition by those whose busi- 
ness is the application of color and texture, is that its sugges- 
tions are the result of experiment and practice in the decora- 
tive arts. 

There are those who love color for its own sake, just as 
there are painters who paint from their love of paintiDg, and to 
their sympathetic consideration it is especially commended. 






STYLE STUDIES IN MODERN TRADE 
FURNITURE.— I. 



By Edward Dewson. 



|HE time when " anything would do" 
for designs in trade furniture, has 
vanished among the things of the 
past, and the wide-awake manu- 
facturer of today has to look to 
the artistic as well as the dollars 
and cents end of his business, if he 
wishes to keep abreast of the times 
and well in line with his competi- 
tors. 

The enterprise and push of a 
few prominent and far-sighted 
manufacturers within the past few years has so raised the art 
standard of this heretofore much neglected line — in that respect 
— that even in the cheaper grades we ofttimes find a grace of 
line, or a touch of quaintness formerly wholly unknown ; a grat- 
ifying contrast to the stiff, ugly and commonplace contours of 
a few years back. 

In those days, to fill one's home with trade furniture, to a 
mind at all susceptible to aesthetic influences, was an unquali- 





Fig. 1.— Light Library or Parlor Desk Table. Style, Franco-Byzantine. 

fied agony, for what daintiness of touch in home adornment 
could soften stiff angles, hard straight lines, and prim upright- 
ness of sideboard, chair or chamber furniture of the outrageous 
"Eastlake" period, or relieve with any degree of satisfaction 
the gorgeous plush covered monstrosity of nondescript parlor 
sets, among the many patterns of which there was little if any 
choice. Happily all this is now changed for the better, and 
while they may still exist to a certain extent, their obtrusive- 
ness is an exception and not a rule in trade furniture. 

The customer of to-day, it matters not what his means may 
afford, unless he desires exclusiveness in his home surroundings, 
with a little taste and judgment in selecting, may fill his home 
with dignified, graceful and artistic furniture and fitments from 
the warerooms of any well appointed establishment ; and what 
is better yet, take honest and justifiable pride in the ultimate 
results, from an artistic and aesthetic point of view. 

Like all great and radical changes, this was not brought by 
a gradual evolution. Whatever may have been the undercurrent 
working on the mind of the manufacturer, the change when it 
did come was sharp, decisive, and radically for the better. 

Although the manufacturer of to-day has acquired good 
judgment in his selection of designs, he seems to have but 



little true knowledge of their particular " style," and the names 
evolved from his inner consciousness, and tacked to the various 
catalogued pieces are ofttimes absurd, and to say the least — 
amusing. This could be obviated to a great extent by careful 
comparison with well-known examples, or by enlisting the sym- 
pathy of someone better versed. 

In these days a style need not be absolutely pure in char- 
acter to our existing models ; and in spite of what classic 
pureists may say to the contrary, there is no reason why we 
should not adapt and combine the best from all the many good 
examples for our present use, so long as we are honest about 
it, and we have ample precedent in doing so. For example : 
Many ages ago a wealthy and educated class of Moors, through 
troubles pertaining to local dissension, transported themselves 




Fig. 2.— Byzantine Library Desk Table. 

and their vast wealth and knowledge to India, where in course 
of time they evolved, through the medium of Moorish archi- 
tects, who supplied the construction and outline in their acquir- 
ed style, and the native India carver and artisan who decorated 
the same in them,— one of the most refined, intricate and 
beautiful styles that the world has ever known, and unfor- 
tunately, a style little known and appreciated at the present 
day. 

So may we, on an infinitely smaller scale, adapt all the 
resources we have at our command, and they are many and 
varied, to the beautifying and improving of our art manufac- 
ture for our artistic, as well as monetary advancement. 

The pieces selected for illustration are in the much used 
and abused lines of tables ; in Fig. 1, we have a light library 
or parlor desk-table, a combination much in vogue when home 
space is limited. This style we may safely term a "Franco- 




Fig. 3.— Neo Byzantine Library Table. 

Byzantine," for here the graceful curves and proportions of the 
dainty French center table are combined with the characteristic 
sharp pointed, foliated carving of the modern Byzantine, form- 
ing a novel and at the same time pleasing combination in which 
no incongruity exists ; why this combination is not oftener 
effected is a surprise to the writer, for they are easily combined, 
fit well together, and are graceful and attractive when well 
conceived. 

Fig. 2 is an application of Byzantine ornament to library 
desk-table outline, and as— in this instance— the ornament, the 
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decoration, must establish the style, may safely be catalogued 
as "Byzantine." 

Fig. 3 gives us the regulation form of library table of 
simple character. This may be termed "New Byzantine," as more 
freedom is allowed in the character of the carving, adapting 
itself to the cheaper grade of work where the carver presumedly 
may not be thoroughly conversant with the exacting peculiari- 
ties of the symmetrical, many pointed leaf and strap work of 
the regulation style, thus allowing a suggestion of the Byzantine 
to permeate the design, without making il a parody of the 
purer style. 




more of grace curve in its outline and construction than does 
the Italian proper, favoring more in this respect the French 
school, omitting, however, its extreme daintiness of construction. 
In a future article it is the writer's intention to show still 
further combinations and adaptations of styles that are well 
adapted for the practical and artistic requirement of trade 
furniture. * 



An interesting example of lace work consists of a hand- em- 
broidered dining-room table cover of Spanish lace, wrought out 
of a large piece of Irish linen. The pattern has a border of 
square panels with elaborate lace edging, and the field of the 
cover is diapered with circles drawn and embroidered out of 
the solid web. There are napkins to match in the same style 
of work- 



Papier mach6 is finding more extended use for sunken pan- 
els and relief ornaments, as well as for figures in the round, 
its comparative lightness being a highly appreciated quality. 
The high beautiful finish of which it admits, by means of 
enamel color, and the delicacy and sharpness of contours that 
may be imparted to relief forms, are in its favor. 



Among the most elegant, expensive, and least durable of 
curtains are those of heavy bolting cloth, hand-painted in orig- 
inal designs. With these are sash- curtains of the same diaph- 
anous material with an insertion edge, through which • is 
threaded a ribbon harmonizing in color with the painted design 



Fig. 4.—Italio-Btzantine Extension Dining Table. 

Fig. 4 is the first of a series of three dining tables, in a 
style little touched upon by the trade, and is much to be 
wondered at, for it fits itself well to the requirements of modern 
work, the modern Italian. This particular sketch combines a 
suggestion of this graceful style with decorations in the bolder 
and more masculine Byzantine, and may be termed the Italio- 
Byzantine. Here again are two characteristic lines of designs 
that may be wedded with graceful and attractive results. The 
constructive outline of the Italian is a little more classical and 
serious in design than the French, yet if carefully studied this 
combination warrants both grace and dignity. 

Fig. 5 adapts the modern Italian Renaissance to trade 
usages, and give in consequence a little more boldness of detail 







Fig. 5.— Extension Dining Table. Modern Italian Renaissance. 

than the style properly calls for ; but in a table of this class the 
finer and more delicate details permissible in a piece of special 
designed work, would not be generally appreciated enough to 
warrant the expense, but still it holds close enough to the 
characteristic of this style to be classed as such. 

In Fig. 6, and the last in this series, we have again adapted 
the style to the requirements, taking the graceful outlines of 
the Florentine without holding closely to the refined delicacy 
that this calls for, calling it in consequence "Modern Floren- 
tine" for catalogue purposes. This school of design allows 




Fig. 6— Extension Dining Table. Modern Florentine. 



on the draped curtain. Another very handsome curtain is a 
Louis XVI. design on bobbinet lace. The pattern is heavy, rich 
and effective, and so beautifully applied that it is difficult to 
realize that it is work of this sort. These curtains are in white 
and ecru, and they have whole sash-curtains of the same mate- 
rial and design. 



Perhajps it is rather necessary to ask for discrimination in 
the use of stained glass, as its use in one form or another for 
domestic purposes has become so frequent that it is no longer 
necessary to advocate it. It does not accord well with light 
tints of pure tone in the decoration, but with low tones, whether 
light or dark, and with deep, rich tones of color, it may usually 
be adjusted harmoniously. It is well to observe the restrictions 
of style; no mind trained in the history of art can altogether 
shake off these impressions of fitness or incongruity, which are 
the direct result of training. 
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